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EDITORIAL PREFACE 

Thb purpose of this series of small volumes ou the 
leading forms which religious life has taken in India is to 
produce really reliable information for the use of all who 
arc seeking the welfare of India. Editors and writers alike 
desire to work in the spirit of the best modern science, 
looking only for the truth. Rut, while doing so and seeking 
to bring to the interpretation of the systems under review 
such imagination and sympathy as characterize the liest 
study in the domain of religion to-<lay, they believe they 
ore able to shed on their work fresh light drawn from the 
dose religious intercourse which they have each had with 
the people who live by the faith herein described ; and their 
study of the relevant literature has in every instance been 
largely supplemented by persistent questioning of those 
likely to be able to give information. In each case the 
religion described is brought into relation with Christianity. 
It is believed that all readers, in India at least, will recognize 
the value of this practical method of bringing out the 
salient features of Indian religious life. 
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PREFACE 



In sending out this book for publication I have to express 
my thanks to very many persons who have helped me in 
obtaining information about various matters connected with 
Kabir and the Kabir Panth. This has been gathered from 
many places. There are other points on which I should 
have liked to have obtained information, but the Kabir- 
panthi centres are widely scattered and not always in 
accessible places ; and it has not been possible to visit more 
than a few of them. 

There are many matters in connection with the literature 
which still need elucidation ; and if some day a competent 
Hindi scholar with sufficient leisure to make a critical study 
of the texts should be forthcoming, he may be able to throw 
light on some of these problems. 

In spelling Hindi words and names, it is not easy to be 
consistent. If one keeps strictly to the transliteration of 
them as they are spelt and pronounced in Hindi, the form 
may sometimes appear strange to those who are accustom- 
ed to see them in the Sanskritized form which is generally 
adopted in books on Indian subjects. I have, therefore, had 
to use my discretion even at the risk of some inconsistency. 
In tire case of place names and Indian words that are 
familiar in their Anglicized form. e.g. 'Sanskrit,' ‘Hindi,’ 
the diacritical marks have been omitted. 

The sources from which the extracts from Kabir’s teach- 
ing in the following pages have generally been taken are : 

(1) The Kabir Kasauti (a Hindi Life of Kabir). 

(2) Sri Kabir Sahib k a Jlwan Charilra (a Hindi Life of 
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Kabir) often referred to briefly as Kabir Charitra 
or Jlwan Charitra. Narsinghpur : Sarasvati Vilas 
Press. 1905. 

(3) Ahmad Shah’s translation of the Btfak. 1917. 

(4) Macauliffe’s translation of the Adi-Granth (in Vol. VI 

of his Sikh Religion. 1909). 

The matter contained in this hook was originally present- 
ed as a Thesis in connection with the University of London ; 
but it has since been considerably revised, and in parts 
re-written. 
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CHAPTER 1 



THE ENVIRONMENT OF KABlR 

Every man is, to a greater or less extent, the product of 
the times in which he lives, and in order to understand the 
life of Kabir it is useful to take a glance at his environ- 
ment. 

Kabir lived in the fifteenth eentnry after Christ. 
Politically, this was a time of great disorder in North India. 
The Sultanate of Delhi had once been a strong government, 
and liad exercised great power, but it was now in a state 
of decline. It is usual to date this decline as beginning 
from the disastrous reign of Muhammad bin Tughlak, 
who ruled from a.d. 1325 to 1351. His reign was a time 
of rebellion, famine, cruelly and misery. His successor, 
Kina Shah Tughlak (1351-88), was a lietter ruler than 
Muhammad, but did little to stem the tide of disaster ; and 
then, after a few insignificant rulers had occupied the throne, 
came the invasion of Timur in 1398. The few months of 
his stay in India were a terrible time for the inhabitants of 
the places through which he passed. Delhi was sacked, and 
its inhabitants put to the sword, and wherever he went 
there was massacre and pillage. When Timur returned to 
his own land, he left behind him famine, pestilence, and 
anarchy. The year of his invasion (a.d. 1398) is the tradi- 
tional date of the birth of Kabir; and though he was 
probably bom somewhat later, there must have been many 
persons living during liis boyhood who had witnessed and 
survived that time of sickening horrors. 

After the departure of Timur, the Sayyids became rulers 
of Delhi ; but their power only extended over the city and 
a very small territory adjoining. Then in 1450, Rahlol 
Khan, an Afghan of the Lodi tribe, who had been (iovemur 
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of the Paujab, seized the throne. He was a rough soldier 
who cared little for pomp. He conquered the kingdom of 
Jaunpur, and also recovered a certain amount of control 
over other territory formerly belonging to the rulers of 
Delhi. But his power was very limited and depended on 
his keeping on good terms with his Afghan nobles, who 
were very turbulent and unruly. On his death his son, 
Nizam Khan, was chosen by the nobles to succeed his 
father. He took the royal title of Sultan Sikandar Ghazi, but 
is generally known as Sikandar Lodi. He reigned from 
1489 to 1517. This was the sovereign who came in contact 
with Kabir, and who is said to have banished him from 
Benares. Many legends are told as to what happened at 
their meeting. Sikandar Lodi was, like his father, depend- 
ent on his Afghan nobles. Though often lax himself in his 
religious observances, he was a bigoted Muhammadan, and 
very hostile to Hinduism. Me destroyed many Hindu 
temples, and iu other ways also troubled the followers of 
the Hindu religion. But though he and his father did some- 
thing to hinder the decay of the power of the Sultanate of 
Delhi, they could only delay the impending disaster. The 
Mogul invaders were already at the door ; Sikandar's sou 
and successor, Ibrahim I-odi, was in 1526 defeated and slain 
at Panipat by Babur, and the empire passed into the hands 
of abler and stronger rulers. 

During the period of the Sultanate of Delhi, the Hindu 
religion had been exposed to constant danger. The more 
ruthless sovereigns, or governors of provinces, often carried 
out wholesale massacres and destroyed Hindu shrines, while 
even mikler rulers often used force to bring about conver- 
sions to Islam. The Jizya , a tax on non-Muhammadans, was 
generally enforced, and many at least of the poorer and less 
educated Hindus could not resist the temptation to become 
Muhammadans in order to avoid the imposition. Yet in 
spite of persecution, Hinduism flourished, and this was a 
period marked by the growth of the teaching of bhakii, one 
of the greatest conceptions of the Hindu faith. 

Bhakti, which means devotion or loving faith, involves 
the idea of God as a personal Being ; and it has its 
beginnings far Lack in the history of Hinduism. For a time 
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indeed it was overshadowed by the * monism ’ of Sankara 
(often called Sahkaracharya) whose exposition of the 
Vedanta left no real place for a personal God, except as a 
creation of the empiric mind. Hut at a later period, bhakti 
ideas were revived. Leaving aside such theistic movements 
as were associated with the worship of Siva, like that 
connected with Manikka Vachakar (about a.i>. 1100) we 
may say that the great leader of the revival of theism was 
Ramanuja, a worshipper of Vishnu, who lived about 
a.d. 1100. Like Sankara lie wrote a commentary on the 
Veddnta-siitras, which is known as the Sri -bhdshya, In this 
he opposed the teaching of Sankara, anil claimed that his 
system of V iiish (ddvai/a, or modified monism, was the true 
teaching of the Upanishads. The Supreme God is called 
Vishnu and is personal ; man’s spirit is an arhSa, or portion 
of God ; but even when finally re-united to God, it retains 
its own individuality and consciousness. He held very 
strongly the doctrines of incarnation and ot bhakti. 

The teaching of Ramanuja gave a great impulse to the 
VaishQava form of Hinduism ; and in the centuries before 
Kabir the Bhakti Movement developed greatly in North 
India. Hindus recognize two principal incarnations of 
Vishpu, namely, Krishna and Kama. Some regard Krishna 
as the Supreme God and pay their devotions to him, while 
others choose Rama for their deity. Both divisions, however, 
have much in common. They both believe in one personal 
God who is full of love and pity towards his ilevotees, 
accept the doctrine of incarnation, and worship idols. Both 
hold that the human soul is a portion of the divine, but that 
it will i>evertheless eternally retain its individuality, and that 
men of all castes can be saved through bhakti towards the 
Lord. Both make large use of the vernaculars, and exalt the 
gum, or religious teacher, to a place of great authority. 
Both use a mantra, a secret phrase or password which, on 
initiation, is whispered to the novice by the gum : both 
partake ot a sacramental meal, and have orders of ascetics. 

With regard to worshippers of Krishna, we may notice 
certain leaders who were contemporary with Kabir. Be- 
tween 1450 and 1480, there flourished a Gujarati poet, named 
Narasimha Mehta, who wrote in that language, and 
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possibly also in Hindi, lyrics in praise of Krishna and his 
consort, Radha. Vidyapati and Umapati, about the middle of 
the fifteenth century, wrote Krishnaite lyrics In the Maithili 
dialect of Bihari. Mira Bai, a Hindi poetess, who was a 
devotee of Krishna, flourished about 1470. Her guru is 
said to have been Rai Das, of the chamdr or leather-workers' 
caste, who was a disciple of Ramananda and a friend of 
Kabir. Vallabhacharya, who was born in 1479 and taught 
the Krishnaite form of Hinduism at Gobardhan, near 
Muttra, must have begun his work as a teacher during the 
latter part of the life of Kabir. His son, Vitthal Nath, 
succeeded him in 1515, shortly before Knbir's death. It is 
evident, therefore, that Knbir's lifetime was a period of 
great activity, so fHr as the Krishnaite form of Vaishnavite 
teaching is concerned. 

Amongst those who worshipped Rama, it was Ramananda 
who gave the greatest impulse to the movement in North 
I ndia in the period in which Kabir lived. Ramananda lived 
probably from about 1400 to 1470. He was an ascetic who 
alxjut the year 1430 began to preach at Benares that the 
eternal God should be worshipped under the name of 
Rama, that Ratna alone is the source of release from the 
evils of transmigration, and that release should be sought 
by fervent devotion (bhakti) towards him. Ramananda 
was less strict in matters of social usage than the followers 
of Ramanuja, though he did not in any way interfere with 
the privileges of Brahmans. The bhakti sects had long 
recognized that not only persons belonging to the high 
castes, but even those reckoned as outcastes, could by 
means of bhakti obtain salvation, but Ramananda seems to 
have gone one step in advance of this in admitting such 
persons as bairaftts, or ascetics. Among his personal dis- 
ciples arc said to have been Sena, a barber, Dhana, a simple 
peasant who was a Jat, Rai Das, the Chamar (a leather- 
worker and therefore an outcaste) and even a woman ; 
while of special interest to us is the mention, among Rama- 
nanda 's disciples, of Kabir, the Muhammadan weaver. 

Though Ramananda may have criticised idolatry, there is 
no trace of his having given up the worship of idols. Nor 
was any break made with the Hindu pantheon, or the old 
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mythology. It was left for Kabir to preach a doctrine of 
theism which would not tolerate polytheism, incarnations, 
idols or myths. Ramananda’s great contribution to the 
religious life of India was to insist with great vehemence 
on the absolute value of bhakti. or loving faith in a personal 
God, as the means of obtaining salvation and all spiritual 
blessings. It was a religion which appealed to men’s hearts, 
and was therefore more jxipular than the cold Intel lecturdism 
of many of the Brahman teachers. 

It was possibly Muhammadan influence which made 
Ramananda less strict in social usage titan other Hindu 
teachers before him. Certainly it was this Muhammadan 
influence which wc find to a much greater extent in the 
teaching of Kabir. Hindus and Muhammadans ltad lived 
side by side for centuries in India, and the Muhammadan 
population had now greatly increased. Though at first the 
Muhammadans kept aloof from those they despised as 
idolaters, it was impossible for tlte people of the two 
religions to be kept always apart; and contact with 
one another meant mutual influence. Even as early 
as the Tughlnk period, the Muhammadans in India 
were looked upon by their co-religionists elsewhere 
as little belter than heathen, and Timur regarded his 
invasion as a holy war to rectify this state of affairs. 
Living side by side, and haring often to face the same 
dangers, Hindus and Muhammadans had learnt to co-operate 
with, and tolerate, each other. Firoz Shah Tughlak, who 
was a zealous Muhammadan, did his best to stem the tide 
of declension ; and when he found Muhammadans who 
seemed to have adopted the vile rites of Tautric Hinduism, 
he punished them ruthlessly. Many Muhammadan women, 
perhaps only recent converts to Islam, were attracted by 
idolatrous practices. But it was not only amongst the lower 
orders that Hindu influence was felt. Sufi ism 1 is full of 
Vedantic ideas, and many Muhammadan scholars studied 
Sanskrit literature and philosophy. During the reign of 
Sikandar Lodi, a Muhammadan noble, Ahmad Khan, son of 
the Governor of Lucknow, was accused, though it seems 



' The Sufis are Muhammadan mystics. Sec below, pp. 90 ff. 
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unjustly, of becoming a convert to Hindu doctrines. Many 
Muhammadans in high position in those days were converts 
from Hinduism, and naturally carried over many of their 
old ideas with them to the new faith. Hinduism had long 
held the idea of God as a unity which lies behind all the 
seeming differences of the universe. But the Muhammadan 
insistence on the unity of God as a cardinal doctrine, and 
their view of Him as a Divine Person came to have its 
influence on some Hindu thinkers. On die other hand 
the pantheistic thought of Hinduism found many points 
of contact with the teaching of Sufiism. In seeking union 
with God by ascetic practices, and in other ways, the 
Sufis were teaching doctrines which were very similar to 
those of some Hindu teachers. Two orders of Sufis, at least, 
were probably established in India earlier than the time of 
Kabir, and it is possible that he himself in some way came 
under their influence; even if lie was not, as some have 
thought, himself a Sufi. It is certain at least that long 
lie fore the time of Kabir, Muhammadan and Hindu ideas 
had been brought into contact and that there was mutual 
influence. It was his work to develop and extend the 
movement. 

In the days in which Kabir lived, a development of 
vernacular literature had already begun. This was helped 
by the Vaishgava revival in its various forms, as all the 
bhakti sects came to use the vernacular. The destruction 
of Hindu schools and monasteries and the scattering of Uieir 
scholars by Muhammadan rulers must have given a serious 
set-back to Sanskrit scholarship. It was perhaps partly on 
this account that die vernaculars came more into use for 
religious literature. The followers of Ramanuja, as well as 
the other chief sects, largely used Sanskrit for their litera- 
ture, though they used the vernacular also. Ramananda and 
his successors practically gave up the use of Sanskrit and 
used the vernacular instead. 

Kabir has sometimes been called the 1 Father of Hindi 
Literature,’ though he scarcely deserves the title. Yet it is 
true to say tliat he was one of the first great writers of Hindi 
religious verse, and has an important place in the history of 
Hindi literature. The first great Hindi work which has come 
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down to us is the Prithl Raj Ras of Chand Bardin (1191) ; 
but till the end of the fourteenth century there was little 
in the way of Hindi literature that we know' of except 
bardic chronicles. The Adi-Granth (the religious book of 
the Sikhs) has preserved a few specimens of Hindi religious 
literature which may be older than Kabir ; for example, the 
verses of Sadna and Namdev, and also verses of some who 
were Kabir’s contemporaries, like Rai Das. Another con- 
temporary was Mira Bui, the Hindu poetess. Vidyapati 
and Umapati in Bihar also belong to this time. This was 
the period of the youth of Hindi literature; and. in using 
the vernacular for their religious verses, writers were 
venturing on new paths. The classical period of Hindi 
literature did not come till a century later. 

Kabir thus lived in a century when there was much 
political chaos on account of the weakness of the Sultanate 
of Delhi. But it was nevertheless n period of great literary 
and religious activity. The Bhakti Movement in its various 
forms was making great headway, and was inspiring many 
to write devotional verse. Perhaps the very uncertainty of 
life in those days may have helped to popularize a religious 
movement which appealed to the hearts of men, and offered 
them consolation amidst the troubles of life in the favour 
of a God who cared for them, and could be approached in 
personal devotion by all, whether learned or unlearned. 
And there were also other influences, as we have seen, 
leading men to a conception of God as a personal Being, 
and to a new religions outlook. 

According to tradition, Kabir was brought up and lived 
in Benares, a town where he could foci all these influences 
in the fullest degree. This pieturcs<iue and venerable city, 
sacred to all Hindus, with its labyrinths of narrow streets, 
its numerous shrines with their minarets and balconies and 
carved oriels, its broad and stately flights of steps leading 
down to the river Ganges, its temples and schools, its 
throngs of mendicants and devotees, could not but make a 
deep impression on a thoughtful boy like Kabir. Here he 
would come in contact with, or hear of, religious teachers 
expounding their various doctrines. Here he would meet 
pilgrims from all parts of India, bringing (in those days 
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without telegraphs and newspapers) news from other lands 
and provinces, and telling what others did and thought. 
Here he would see human life at its best and at its worst. 
His residence in Benares and his contact there with men of 
various types cannot but have been a formative influence in 
the life of Kabir. 




CHAPTER II 

THIS LIFE OF KABlR IN LEGEND 

Numerous legends are in existence with regard to the 
birth, life and death of Kabir. In this chapter wc shall see 
what the legends have to say about him, and in the next try 
to come to some conclusions ns to the real facts of his life. 

Seeing that the legends are so unreliable, one might be 
disposed to pass them over altogether ; but apart from the 
fact that in many cases they probably contain some grains 
of historical truth, it is important for a true understanding 
of the Kabir I’auth to know how the followers of Kabir 
regard him. The books in which these legends are related 
seem to be of quite modem origin, though no doubt in 
many cases they pass on stories which have been current 
for a long time in the Panth. 

The Birth of Kabir.— According to the simplest story 
of the birth of Kabir, it happened in this way. A certain 
Brahman attended on the great ascetic teacher, Ramananda. 
One day he took his daughter, who was a virgin-widow, to 
see the holy man. Not knowing of her widowhood, 
Ramananda wished her the blessing of a son. His words 
could not lie recalled, and when a child was bom, the 
mother placed it on a lotus-flower in the Lahar Talao, 1 
where it was found by a Muhammadan weaver, NIru, and 
his wife.Nima. A variation of this story makes Ramananda. 
when lie had discovered his mistake, promise that the birth 
of the child should be miraculous ; that he would issue from 
the palm of his mother’s hand, and when he grew up, would 
reform religion and save the world. The traditional date of 
Kabtr’s birth is a.t>. 1398, on a Monday in the bright half 
of the month of Jyrshth (May-June). 

* Talao , a pood or lake. 
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A more elaborate setting of the story of Kabir’s birth 
relates how Gosain Ashfananda, a disciple of Ramananda, 
saw a wonderful light descending on the Lnhar Talao and 
other portents. When he related this to Ramananda, the 
latter replied that the light which he had seen liad come in 
the form of a child who had descended on a lotus-flower, 
and that its complete brightness would soon be manifest 
amongst men. 

Now Niru, the Muhammadan weaver, lived at Benares, 
and one day he was bringing home his newly-wedded wife, 
Nima. As they passed along the side of the Lahar Talao, 
Nima, being thirsty, went to drink water, and saw resting 
on a lotus-plant a large and beautiful child, which she 
brought out of the tank to Nirii. There was much discussion 
as to what they should do with the child ; but eventually 
they decided to take it home and adopt it. According to 
some the question was decided by the child himself uttering 
a verse in Hindi, saying that, on account of Nitna’s 
kindness to him in a previous birth, he had come to their 
house, and would deliver them from transmigration. This 
account says also that in a previous birth Niru and Nima 
had been Brahmans, but had been bom again as Muham- 
madan weavers on account of their carelessness with regard 
to religion. 

When the time came to name the child, Niru called the 
Qazi, 1 who came and opened his Quran to find a name. He 
found there four names — Kabir, Aklwr, Kibra, and Kibariya. 
All these have the same meaning, coming from a root 
meaning ‘great,' and are used of God. The Qazi was 
astonished, and looked again, but could find no other name. 
The whole Quran seemed to be filled with these four 
names. Other Qazis came, but the result was the same. 
Then, it is said, the Qazi advised Niru to destroy the child ; 
Imt, though he plunged a knife into him, there was not a 
drop of blood, and the child was unharmed. Nirii, seeing 
this, was terrified, but the child uttered a verse saying he 
was not bom of flesh, but was light alone. So the name of 
Kabir was given to him. 



* Qazi, a Muhammadan religious functionary. 
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Legends oe KabIr’s Childhood.— One legend says he 
grew without taking any food. The weaver and his wife 
however were anxious; and so Kablr consented to take 
milk, which was given miraculously day by day by a calf. 

Kablr in his childhood performed many miracles, ami to 
tlie astonishment of all began to teach other boys about God 
and to have learned discussions with sadhus. 

One day a cow was to lie sacrificed according to the 
Muhammadan custom. Kabir reproached the Qazi for his 
sin in killing a cow, and having raised it to life again, 
disappeared. Only after Niru ami Nima had fasted for 
three days did Kabir return home. The Brahmans were 
very much pleased with Kabir’s protest, but on this occasion 
it is said Kabir uttered the billowing verse, in which he 
spared neither Hindus nor Muhammadans (called 1 Turks ') : 

O Sauls (Lr. holy men) 1 1 have seen the way of both. 

Hindus and Turks heed no warning; to all the taste of their 
desires is sweet. 

Hindus keep fast on Ekidait,* they eat Only singhilrUs 1 and milk. 

ITiey abstain from grain, but do not cheek the mind’s desire : next 
day they eat the flesh of beasts. 

Turks keep fast and hours of prayer : they cry aloud on the name 
of God. 

How will they find Paradise ? When evening comes they slaughter 
fowls. 

Hindu and Turk, each has renounced his mercy In hfe heart. 

One kills by haldl* one kills by jhalkd ' ; but lire is kindled in both 
their houses. 

For Hindu and for Turk there is one path ; so the Sat Guru • has 
taught ; 

Says Kabir, Listen. O Sants : cry ’ Rdtna ' ; cry ' Khurtl ' — it is all 

one! 

(Or Perhaps, * Do not call Rama God.’)* 

Kabik adoits Hindu Practices.— When Kabir began 
to repeat the names of Rama or Govinda or Hari, the 
Muhammadans accused him of being an infidel. And when 
sifter some days he put on his neck a Hindu sacred thread 

1 The eleventh day of the half-month, observed as n fast. 

* SiugMr&s, water chestnuts. 

* The orthodox Muhammadan formula when an animal is killed. 

• The orthodox Hindu method of killing an animal. 

• Sal Guru, true teacher ; a title of Kabir. 

' hijak.Sabd* 10. For the ftijak and its sections, see pp. 51 fi. 
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and on his forehead a sect-mark, the Brahmans also were 
angry, and told him these were not tlie signs of his religion 
but of theirs. They also reproached him with having no 
guru (religious teacher) and told him that no one could 
obtain salvation without a guru. To remedy this defect 
Kabir decided to try and become a disciple of Ramananda ; 
and knowing that this great teacher probably would not 
accept a Muhammadan weaver as his disciple, Kabir resorted 
to a stratagem. It was the custom of Ramananda to go 
out at four o'clock in the morning to bathe in the Ganges. 
One day when he was going to bathe, Kabir went and lay 
in his path. Ramananda came along wearing wooden 
sandals, which struck against Kabir’s head. When Kabir 
licgan to cry, Ramananda stood still and placing his hand 
on the boy’s head said, * Don't cry : say " Ram, Ram 1 ” ’ 
Kabir stopped crying and said ‘Guruji, can / say “Ram, 
Ram I ? ” ’ Ramananda replied, ' Yes, say, “ Ram, Ram ! ” * 
and Kabir repeated the words. Going to his own house 
Kabir put on the garb of a Vaishnava ascetic and claimed 
that he had become a disdple of Ramananda. The Hindus 
were angry and went to ask Ramananda if he had made a 
Muhammadan weaver his disciple. This he denied; but, 
when the boy was brought before him and related what had 
happened, Ramananda acknowledged Kabir as his disdple. 
Some versions of this story add many marvels ; saying for 
example, that Kabir miraculously assumed the form of a 
little child, and so on. 

Kabir Refuses Circumcision.— A t this point in the 
story many place the attempt to drcumcise Kalrir, though in 
some accounts it is placed earlier. It is said that when 
Kabir's foster-parents found they could not restrain his Hindu 
proclivities, they determined to have him circumdsed ; and, 
on an appointed day, the weavers assembled together and 
the Qazf was called. Kabir however exhibited such strange 
portents that the Qazi was terrified, and on this occasion 
Kabir is said to have uttered the following verses: 

Vain glorious of authority, you make me to be circumcised ; never 
will I endure it, brother ! 

If it is God that makes thee to be circumcised, why came not this 
cutting of itself ? 
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If by circumcision one becomes Turk, what then will be said of 
your women ? 

‘Half the body,' so the wile is styled; then you still remain 
Hindu! 

By putting on the sacred thread, does one become a Brahman t 

Whitt hast thou given to women to wear ( 

She from birth is but a Sudra ! Why dost thou eat the food she 
brings, O Fagde ? * 

Kabir and Ramananda.— According to some accounts, 
Kabir lived with Ramananda as his disciple and was 
respected by all the other disciples as foremost. He is said 
to have shown miracles to Ramananda on several occasions, 
and to have given instruction to his guru. One story of this 
period must suffice. On one occasion when Ramananda 
wanted to perform the Srddd/ia ceremony for his departed 
guru, he sent his disdples to get the milk which was 
required. While the other disciples went to those who sold 
milk, Kabir went to a place where the bones of dead cows 
were lying, and there asked for milk. When he was asked 
to explain to the gurn this strange conduct, he replied that 
he thought the milk of dead cows to be most suited to the 
dead guru. 

Kabir’s Home-life.— Most accounts of his life, however, 
imply that Kabir continued to live with his foster-parents, 
and followed his trade as a weaver, while at the same time 
receiving and serving sadhus and mendicants. He often 
seemed to his family to be neglecting his trade. The com- 
plaints of Nima are described in the following verse : 

Thou art always rising early and bringing fresh utensils; thy 
life hath gone in plastering cooking-squares ; 

Thou payest no attention to thy weaving ; thou art engreesed in 
the pleasure of saying * Kara, Ram ! ’ 

Who in our family hath ever uttered the name of Rama i* Since 
this worthless son of ours began to wear a rosary, we have had 
no peace. 

Hear, wife of my eldest brother-in-law ! Hear, wife of my youngest 
brother-in-law ! a wonderful thing hath occurred ; 

This boy hath ruined our weaving business ; why is J»e not dead i 

Kabir replied to his mother as follows : 

The one God is the Lord of all happiness; the guru bath 
granted me His name. 

* HI ink, $abda 
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He preserved the honour of the saint. Frahlad, and destroyed 
Harnakhas with Nursihha’s claws. 

Prahlad abandoned the gods and ancestors of his house and 
embraced the instruction of his guru, Narada. 

Saitb Kabir : God is the destroyer of all sin ; He saveth his saints. 

Many of Kabir’s poems are connected with his work as a 
weaver. To a sadhu, who urged him to give up this mean 
employment, he is said to have replied as follows : 

Weaver, weave the name of Hari, on which gods, men and 
numis (xigcs) are meditating. 

He stretched the wurp and took the shuttle. The four Vedas arc 
the wheel. 

One beam is Kama Narayapa, fulfilling the purposed work. 

He made the ocean of the world a trough; therein lie kneads the 
starch. 

The body of that starch is stiffened : few know that it is starch. 

Moon and Sun, they are two treadles ; in mid-ocean the warp is 
made. 

As the Lord of the tribhuvana (three worlds) brushed on tile 
starch, Syoma joined the broken ends. 

He set the pegs, and when he took the rcotl, then Kama was 
bound. 

As the reed beats up the warp, the three L>kas l were bound : none 
tie left free. 

The three lokas were made one loom ; the warp worked up and 
down. 

The Eternal Purusba bade me to sit beside him ; Kabir entered 
into Light. 1 

One day, it is said, Kabir was sitting in the market, 
selling the doth he had woven. Me asked for a price of five 
takas* but no one would offer more than three. Then a 
broker came dong and offered to help Kabir. He at once 
put up the price and asked for twelve takas, and eventually 
sold the cloth for seven takas out of which he i>aid Kabir five, 
retaining the balance. Kabir then said : 

I speak the truth, and no one heeds ; but lies the world believes. 

Witness this cloth, worth takas five ; but seven he receives.* 

The Lkornd of Loi, Kabir’s Wife.— According to 
Muhammadan tradition, the wife of Kabir was named Ix»i. 
Hindus however are very careful to explain that she was 

* Luka, world. 1 Bijak, Sabda fi4. 

' A taka was a coin of those days. 

* iri Kabir ka Jiwan Chatitra, 1905 edition, Narsinghpur, p. 14. 
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not his wife, but only his disciple, while some accounts of 
Kabir omit mention of her altogether. 

When Kabir was about thirty years of age, it is said he 
was once wandering in the forest and reached the hut of a 
certain sadhu, where he rested. He found there a girl of 
about twenty years of age who asked him who he was. He 
replied, ' Kabir.’ She then asked his caste, to which ques- 
tion again he replied, * Kabir.’ She asked his order, and 
again received the answer, ' Kabir.’ She then asked his 
name, and was told it was ‘ Kabir.' The girl was much 
surprised and said she had seen many sadhus but never one 
who answered in this fashion. Kabir replied that all others 
had name and caste and order, but he had none. Meanwhile 
six sadhus had arrived, and the girl brought seven cups of 
milk and set one before each. Kabir did not drink his milk, 
but said he was keeping it for another sadhu who was on 
the further linnk of the Ganges. Before long, to the 
astonishment of all, this sadhu appeared. In further con- 
versation, it came out that once a sadhu had lived in this 
but, who one day saw something in the middle of the 
Ganges wrapped in a woollen doth and carried along by the 
stream. On getting hold of it he found a girl-child, whom 
he brought to his hut and reared with milk. Because he 
had found her wrapped in woollen doth (loi) he named her 
Loi. On his death-bed he had tokl her that one day a saint 
would come and be her guide. The end of it was that Loi 
became a disdple of Kabir and followed him to Benares. 
Loi, it is said, learned Kabir’s trade, and also worked as a 
weaver, though the accounLs generally try to make it clear 
that she was not his wife, but his disdple. Sikh traditions, 
preserved by Macauliffe, say that Loi, no less than Nima, 
was alarmed at his neglect of his weaving and also at his 
constant entertainment of holy men. On one oocasion Loi 
refused to prepare a meal for a sadhu and was sharply rebuk- 
ed by Kabir. Loi afterwards pleaded for forgiveness ; and 
the verses spoken on these occasions are given in the 
legend. 

Kahir’s Children. — Two children. Kamal and Kamali, 
who lived in Kabir’s house, were not, it is said, his offspring, 
but adopted by him. One day, when Kabir was walking on 
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the banks of the Ganges with a certain Shaikh Taqqi, 1 the 
corpse of a child was seen floating by. Shaikh Taqqi 
challenged Kabir to raise it to life. This he did, and taking 
it home be adopted it as his own son. The Shaikh said, 

‘ You have indeed shown great perfection ( kamdl ). So the boy 
was named Kamal. The story of the coming of Kamal! is 
similar. According to some accounts she was a child who 
had died in the house of a neighbour and Kabir raised her 
to life ; according to others, the daughter of Shaikh Taqqi, 
who had already l*en eight days in the grave. 

Of the after life of Kamal, little is recorded. A couplet 
which is preserved in the Adi-Granth is as follows : 

Kabir's family was mined when his son Kamdl was born. 
Ceasing to remember Hari, ho brought home wealth. 

Some say that when Kamal grew up, he opposed his 
father’s teaching, and composed verses in refutation of it. 
Some, however, explain this verse in other ways. One 
tradition makes Kamal not the son, but a disciple of Kabir, 
who in his turn became the guru of Dadii, founder of the 
Dadupanthi sect. Another story connects Kamal with Shaikh 
Taqqi, and says that as he differed from his father, Kabir, 
the Shaikh gave him permission to settle at Jalalpur, some 
ten miles from Jhusi. 

With regard to Kamfili, the following story is told. When 
she was twenty years of age she was one day drawing water 
from a well. A Brahman, who was thirsty, asked tor a drink, 
but was afterwards horrified to find he had taken water 
from a weaver's daughter. Kabir was consulted, and the 
Brahman complained bitterly that the girl had broken his 
caste. But Kabir replied as follows : 

O Patflt, think, when tbou drinkest water. 

In the mud dwelling, wherein thou sittest, the universe is con- 
tained: 

Where fifty-six kotis of Yadavas’ perished, eighty-eight tlwusand 
men and munis : 

At every step prophets are buried, they decayed to dust therein. 

Fish, tortoise, and crocodile there gave birth, the water is filled 
with blood. 

* For Shaikh Taqqi, see below, p. 36 f. 

1 A infi, ten millions. The Yadavas were the tribesmen of Krishna. 
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The water of the river flows iu through its channels ; men and 
cattle dissolved in it. 

The bones are dissolved and the marrow melted ; how else comes 
the milk ? 

Thou, o pandit, thou didst sit down to drink ; yet the earthen 
pot thou accounted defiled. 

Renounce the Vedas and the Boob, O pandit; all these are 
tk-tkras of the mind. 

Kabir says, Hear, O pandit ; tins* are your pious deeds.’ 

The paw)it, whose name was Har I)cva, then fell at the 
feet of Kabir nntl begged him to receive him as his disciple. 
Kabir accepted him, and Kamali was given to him in 
marriage. 

KahIk’s Travbls.— A ccording to the legends, Kabir was 
a wide traveller; and even visited distant places such as 
Ralakh and Bokhara. 

On one occasion it is said that he went to Jhust to visit 
Shaikh Taqqi, who was then his pir .* In response to a 
request for food, Kabir was provided only with vegetables, 
cooked rice, and spiced milk. Feeling aggrieved at receiving 
this somewhat meagre fare, Kabir exclaimed : 

Greens, rice, and this spiced whey : 

In my fir's house, no more than they ? 

Shaikh Taqqi replied : 

Clod, what more would your stomach get ? 

Before you six mouths' plague 1 set ! * 

Alter which, Kabir suffered for six mouths from 
dysentery, and the watercourses at Jhusi where he dwelt 
during this time are still pointed out, one of them being 
known as Kabir Nala. 4 Hut most accounts of Kabir 's life 
only speak of Shaikh Taqqi as the rival and enemy of 
Kabir. 

Many stories are tokl of things which happened at places 
which Kabir visited during his wanderings. These are 
generally embellished with die miraculous ; in fact, Kabir 
appears in them often as one endued with divine power. 
Many of the legends record the great opposition he received 

* Bffak, Sabda 47. 

* Pir, a Muhammadan religious teacher. 

" Ahmad Shah's Bijak, p. K. ' Nala, a ditch or small stream. 

3 
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and the attempts made to humiliate him, all successfully 
overcome through miraculous events which took place on his 
behalf. Other stories arc told of his discussions with various 
opponents. One of these was Gorakhnatha, a celebrated 
yogi - 1 Another was Sarvauanda, a conceited young Brahman 
pawJit, who claimed the title of Sarvaffla 2 because no one 
could stand against him in argument Both of these liad, 
in the end, to acknowledge themselves defeated, because of 
the miraculous power which Kablr displayed. 

A Muhammadan ia<fir 8 named Jahangast, having heard 
of Kablr, went to see him. Kabir hearing of his coming 
tied np a pig at his door. The faqir, seeing the pig, went 
away disgusted; but Kabir called him back and said : 

1 have tied up wliat is unclean at my door, but yun have tied up 
what is unclean in your heart. Auger, pride, avarice, etc., are un- 
clean; and these are inside you. Whut you think to lie unclean is 
not utxienu ; but auger is unclean. 

So the faqir became a disdple of Kabir. 

KauIk and Nanak.— Nanak, the founder of the Sikh 
religion, is said to have met Kabir, and to have treated him 
with great affection and respect. On one occasion when 
Kabir was visiting Nanak and wanted milk, he caused it 
miraculously to flow from a five days' old calf, to the great 
astonishment of Nanak. 

Once, when jx*ople began to flock in great numbers to 
Kabir, so that his meditations were interrupted, and he had 
little time to spend in devotion to God, he resorted, it is 
said, to a strange plan to keep people away from himself. 
He pretended to be drunk, and went round the city with his 
arm round a courtesan’s neck. The pious were scandalized 
and people ceased to come to him, thinking he must really 
be a wicked man. 

Raja Bir Sin ha. — Among Kabir’s disciples were some 
of high position. One of these is said to have been Raja 
Bir Sinha. One story of his meeting with Kabir is as 
follows : The raja lmd built for himself a beautiful palace 
at Jaunpur, and when it was completed he invited many 
friends to a great feast. All admired the new building, 

’ yogi, ascetic. * SarvafUa, All -victorious. * Faqir, tioly man. 
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except a sadhu who was present, who said that it had two 
serious defects. When asked what these were, he said that 
the first was that the building would not last for ever, and 
the second was that its owner would pass away even before 
tlie building. The raja at first was angry, but eventually 
recognizing the unknown sadhu as Kabir, he fell at his feet 
and acknowledged him as his guru. On this occasion Kabir 
expressed his thoughts in the following poem : 

Yon built u spacious palace, anti called many together to malic 
it famous : 

You crowned it with a dome of gold, but iu a moment's space you 
will go and leave it all, says Kabir. 

Though a bouse be built and decked with emeralds and 
diamond* worth millions. 

It cannot lit: seeu but for four short days ; death will come and 
destroy it. 

The houses where seven iabia'i 1 sounded, and rejoicing wus 
made front door to door, an; empty and crows ahUe there. 

Says Kabir, for ten days only may your drum lie heard ; there- 
after this city, quarter and street, yon will see no more. 

Says Kabir, after death none will remcmlK-r yonr name; nil will 
run to the inhabited city. 

Madman, thou hast forgotten death; this body will ho mingled 
with the earth, a* the salt in the flour.' 

In Gujarat, a Solankhi Raja anil his consort asked for the 
blessing of a son ; Kabir granted this blessing, and when lie 
was bom promised that his race should role for forty-two 
generations. Kabir, it is said, established him at Band- 
hogarh , 3 and the present Raja of Rewah is a descendant of 
this family. 

Dhakm Das.— With regard to Dhnrm Das, a famous 
disciple of Kabir, who became a leader of the Kabir Panth 
in the Central Provinces, there are different accounts. AH 
agree that he was a wealthy merchant of Bandhogarh, and 
by caste a Haniya. According to one account he was, even 
in his childhood, very religious, and spent much time and 
wealth in the worship of images, and other pious works. 
He first met Kabir when on a pilgrimage to Muttra, and 

• Sabda, sound or word ; also a section of the Hljak. 

1 Ahmad Shah's BijaA, p. IS. 

1 The old capital of what is ouw Rewah State. It was dcstiowJ by 
the Emperor Akbor. 




